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Present Price and Wage Trends in the United States* 
ISADOR LUBIN 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics (on leave) 


In each major world crisis, prices have started 
to go up before wages. Because their wages have 
lagged behind prices, many workers have found 
that at the end of the emergency their real income 
has actually declined—that is, they could buy 
fewer clothes, less food, and fewer services than 
at the beginning of the price rise. 

In three periods of American history, the country 
has been engaged in major wars. During the 
war of 1812, the wholesale price level jumped 
from about 100 to 150. During the Civil War, 
and during the last World War, prices also rose 
markedly. 

Except for a brief speculative boom of prices 
in the first month following the outbreak of the 
present war in September 1939 the level of prices 
in the United States did not change very much 
until the summer of 1940. With the acceleration 
of the defense program, however, wholesale prices 
of certain basic commodities began a continuous 
rise. By September 1941 they averaged about 
55 percent above their level of August 1939. 

Significantly, the commodities for which prices 
went up the fastest were the commodities in which 
wages represent a relatively small part of the total 
cost of production. These commodities were 
predominantly imported goods, certain industrial 
raw materials, and agricultural products. 

In the first month of the war these basic com- 
modities increased about 30 percent in price. In 
the same month actual earnings per hour of fac- 
tory workers increased only one-half of 1 percent. 
During the first 19 months of the war, namely 
from September 1939 to March 1941, basic com- 
modity prices rose about 35 percent, while the 
actual hourly earnings of factory workers increased 
only about 7 percent. 


“Summary of speech before delegates to the Eighth National 
Conference on Labor Legislation, Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 13, 1941. 
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This increase represented advances in average 
hourly earnings and not in wage rates. lt was 
accounted for by three factors: (1) Extra pay 
for overtime work; (2) increase in the proportion 
of skilled workers on industry pay rolls, thus 
raising the average earnings for all workers com- 
bined; and (3) scattered increases in wage rates. 

Since April of 1941, significant increases in 
wage rates have occurred. At the same time 
there were further increases in the hourly earn- 
ings of factory workers. Thee increases have 
varied sharply from industry to industry. In 
the telephone and telegraph industry, average 
hourly earnings per worker have advanced three- 
tenths of 1 percent; in the electric light and power 
industry, 4.3 percent; and in the baking industry, 
about 8 percent. On the other hand, hourly 
earnings increased about 24 percent in factories 
producing engines, 23 percent in cotton-goods 
manufacturing, and about 22 percent in ship- 
building. 

An analysis of the trend of prices and wages 
to date would seem to indicate conclusively that 
wage-rate changes have not been the primary 
factor in the price increases that have occurred. 
Available statistics show, first, that the prices that 
have gone up the most were for goods in which 
labor cost was relatively an unimportant factor; 
and, secondly, in most instances where wage in- 
creases have taken place prices rose before wages 
went up, making it possible for the industry 
affected to pay higher wages out of profits. 

A good example of the ability of an industry 
to absorb wage increases may be found in the 
vase of the steel industry, which last spring 
granted a wage increase of 10 cents an hour to all 
employees. An increase in the price of steel was 
generally expected, but the Government through 
the Office of Price Administration requested the 
steel manufacturers to keep their prices unchanged 











for 3 months in order to gage the effects of the 
wage increase on their operating costs. Subse- 
quent experience proved that the steel industry 
would absorb the wage increase without changing 
the price structure in steel. The reason is rather 
simple. The rate of output in steel plants has 
been increasing steadily and their savings on 
overhead, savings that come from defense orders 
in most instances, have largely offset the increased 
cost resulting from the wage increases. 

There is, however, a point beyond which wage 
increases cannot be absorbed in overhead savings. 
This applies particularly to plants which are 
already working at capacity. Further wage 
increases in such plants cannot be offset by 
economies in overhead and are likely to lead to 
higher prices and higher cost of living for those 
who buy the products affected. 

Even in such cases it is very important to re- 
member that a wage increase of a certain percent- 
age does not necessarily mean a proportionate 
increase in the cost of production. <A 10-percent 
increase in wages does not mean a 10-percent 
Labor is only a part of the total 
cost, which also includes raw materials, trans- 
portation, rent, insurance, taxes, etc. The actual 
cost of labor in terms of the total cost may run 


increase in cost. 





anywhere from less than 3 percent in cigarette 
manufacturing to over 60 percent in bituminous- 


coal mining. This means that if labor represents 
40 percent of the total cost of operation, and wages 
rise 10 percent, the actual increase in the total 
cost of the product would amount to only 4 
percent. 

Furthermore, labor costs are not necessaril\ 
proportioned to wage rates. Studies by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the wage increases 
made by several firms indicate that because of 
increased labor productivity and better morale 
following such wage advances, the actual labor 
cost per unit in these firms did not rise as fast 
as the wage rates, and in some cases even decreased. 

Here, again, the explanation is simple, and lies 
in the fact that labor is not a standardized com- 
modity. <A ton of copper purchased at a certain 
price meets established specifications. It has a 
definite content and is of a specific quality, 
whether bought in New York or in Utah, or 
delivered in Chicago, Charleston, or Denver. If 
the price of copper advances 10 percent the cost 
to the buyer also advances at least 10 percent. 
On the other hand, when an employer pays labor 
a dollar an hour and then increases that wage rate 
to $1.10, the labor cost per unit does not neces- 
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sarily rise by 10 percent. Labor’s output in 
terms of units produced may increase to an extent 
more than sufficient to offset the increase in the 
wage rate. 


DIFFICULTIES IN WAGE FIXING 


Rigid control of wages by law may actually 


increase labor costs. When the average worker 


knows that his wages are set and that he cannot 
get more than a fixed rate per hour his morale 
may suffer. Under such conditions the chances 
of getting more output per hour from him and 
consequently lower unit cost are not particularly 
favorable. Even dimmer will be the prospect of 
workers moving of their own initiative from non- 
defense to defense industries, where they are so 
urgently needed. 

In a sense, wages are already being fixed in 
this country. It is voluntary wage fixing through 
collective-bargaining processes. Employers sit 
dewn with union representatives and negotiate 
contracts for a fixed period of time, usually a 
year or more. For that period the wage rates 
are set, no matter what happens to prices in the 
meantime. Some contracts may provide for cost 
of living adjustments, but even these are usually 
open to negotiation only at specific intervals of 
time and under specific conditions. 

Because of the way the price structure is mov- 
ing at the present time, control of the prices of 
the things people buy has become imperative. 
Without price control the cost of living will rise 
further to cover the rise in wholesale prices that 
has already occurred. If this happens, it must 
inevitably mean either a lower standard of living 
or a further increase in wage rates to balance the 
rise in the cost of living. There is no other way 
out. 

In a sense, controlled prices automatically 
establish a ceiling for wage increases also. If a 
manufacturer of shoes knows that all he can get 
for a pair of shoes under the law is $3 at whole- 
sale, and his costs of keeping his plant going are 
such that there isn’t any surplus left for higher 
wages, his attitude and the attitude of his workers 
toward wage advances will be quite different from 
what they would be under an uncontrolled price 
structure. On the other hand, even if prices are 
fixed, but because of greater efficiency, or other 
economies, the manufacturer still realizes a large 
profit, labor will no doubt seek its share of that 
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surplus. It always has, and there is no reason to 
expect that it will act differently now. 

The fact still remains, however, that an upper 
limit to what an employer can pay is set when the 
price is fixed for the product he manufactures. 
Bargaining then centers not on what he can add 
to his price at the expense of the consumer, but 
on the share that is available for labor, after 
leaving enough to keep the plant in efficient 
operation, to install the equipment it needs, and 
to increase its output if necessary. 

Finally, the problem of wage fixing presents 
almost insurmountable administrative difficulties. 
One large corporation, for instance, has approxi- 
mately 1,300 wage classifications. Within each 
wage classification there are breakdowns for 
different types of skills and different processes. 
In all, this company has approximately 20,000 
different wage rates. To fix wages by law, one 
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would have to freeze all these 20,000 rates, so 
that the worker getting 75 cents an hour continues 
to get 75 cents, and the worker next to him who 
gets more will continue to get more. Normally, 
every time a process is changed, every time there 
is a legitimate grievance, some adjustment in wage 
rates becomes necessary. How are these adjust- 
ments to be made when the rates are frozen? 

There is also the problem of geographic differ- 
ences. ‘Two men doing exactly the same work in 
plants owned by the same company, one in Detroit 
and the other in Buffalo, may have as much as 5 
cents an hour difference in their wage rates. 
Are these margins between Buffalo and Detroit, or 
between Los Angeles and Chicago, or between the 
South and the North, also tobe frozen? Are the 
differentials that exist between men and women 
doing the same jobs in the same plant also to 
be froze n? 


In a free economy such as ours, wage relation- 


ships sre always changing. There is nothing 
scientific about the wage structure. Wages ar 
a matter of adjustment. They are the result of 
a system of voluntary collective bargaining ac- 
cepted by both parties. But, when wages are 
automatically fixed by law, one is at once faced 
with an endless series of problems, such as dif- 
ferentials between skills, differentials between 
men and women, differentials between cities and 


geographic areas. 


SUMMARY 


In summarizing present problems of prices and 
wages, several definite conclusions can be reached 

First, prices are on their way up and are moving 
relatively fast. 

Second, most of the price increases to dat 
cannot be attributed to rises in labor costs. Most 
of those price changes preceded wage increases 
and affected commodities where labor cost is 
minor factor. In some industries prices have 
gone up in anticipation of wage increases that 
have never taken place. 

Third, when wages increase they do not result 
in anything like a proportionate increase in total 
costs. In other words, a 10 percent increase in 
wages, in most instances, may mean perhaps a 2 
to 5 percent increase in costs; in some industries 
even less. 

Fourth, in an important segment of our econ- 
omy, especially in the defense industries, wages 
are already being fixed for a definite period of 
time, through wage stabilization programs and 
through the normal processes of voluntary collec 
tive bargaining. 

Fifth, the freezing of prices automatically 
places a limit on wage increases by limiting the 
amount the employer can pay his workers. 

Finally, even if administratively possible, a 
fixed wage policy will not solve the problem of 
wage differentials, and, what is even more im- 
portant, it will not overcome the problem of 
getting more and more workers to move volun- 
tarily from nondefense to defense industries. 

The situation must be faced realistically. Our 
existing wage structure is far from perfect. In a 
democracy, the only way to get more production, 
better efliciency , and higher morale is to encourage 
industry and labor to iron out their wage prob- 
lems in the daily course of their work through 
negotiation and voluntary adjustment. 
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1941 C. I. O. Convention 


BORIS STERN 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The outstanding issue confronting the more than 
500 delegates to the fourth convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, held in 
Detroit, November 17 through November 22, was 
the question of national defense. President 
Philip Murray’s report to the convention dealt 
at length with this problem and favored the 
wholehearted support of President Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy. However, the report was critical 
of, among other things, material shortages and 
other bottlenecks which have resulted in what is 
termed ‘priorities unemployment,” and called for 
more adequate representation of labor on defense 
agencies as a means of stepping up production and 
assuring the quickest realization of the entire 
national defense program. 

In his opening remarks to the convention, Mr. 
Murray told the delegates that his report on 
national defense and on the Administration’s for- 
eign policy expressed his personal opinion only, 
as the C. I. O. had not at any previous time taken 
a stand on the problem. He urged the delegates 
to formulate and adopt a program which would 
express the national C. I. O. policy on matters 
of national defense and the present world crisis. 

The response of the convention was unmis- 
takable. Not only did the delegates unanimously 
adopt President Murray’s report as expressing the 
official position of the C. I. O., but, in addition, 
the convention adopted a resolution on foreign 
policy which in part read: 

We are fully cognizant and deeply appreciative of the 
dangers to our country as a result of the continued aggres- 
sion of the Nazi government and Hitlerism. We cannot 
condemn too vehemently the cold-blooded murder of inno- 
cent civilians in the conquered nations by Hitler and his 
Nazi hordes, and call upon our Government to rally all free 
nations in their official condemnation of these brutal 
policies. 

The C. I. O. declares it to be of paramount importance 
to the security of this Nation that we immediately furnish 
all possible aid to and completely cooperate with Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and China, which are the 
nations now carrying on the struggle to rid the world of 
Nazism, the enemy of mankind, and thereby bring about 
the military annihilation of Hitler’s regime. This program 
must be coupled with an aggressive preparedness and 
active defense by the united efforts of the nations of the 


Western Hemisphere. 
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We urge upon our membership to a greater effort in 
our national defense program, to formulate policies, call 
conferences, and consult with members of our national 
administration, our employers, and other local groups, 
toward the end that by a mighty joint and unified effort 
we shall have done our part to destroy Nazism and pre- 
serve for the future benefit of America our present fre 
and democratic way of life. 

The discussion on the problem of national de- 
fense lasted for several hours. The delegates were 
unanimously in favor of the program as outlined 
in the resolution, but were wondering as to the 
best methods of translating this attitude of the 
C. I. O. toward national defense into practical 
reality. The best interpretation of this resolution 
was applied by delegate Leo Krzycki, of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, when he said: “Let 
us say in one voice to Europe, ‘Yes, we under- 
stand, we have decided, we are ready to put our 
declaration into effect and continue to produce 
and produce until the world is safe for humanity’.” 


ATTITUDE TOWARD STRIKES 


The question of strikes was discussed by thx 
convention also largely from the point of view of 
their effect on national defense. The convention 
went on record as opposing any legislation intended 
to curb the rights of workers to strike. At the same 
time, the affiliated unions were urged to do every- 
thing in their power to refrain from stoppages, to 
cooperate with industry and the Government in 
order to obtain maximum efficiency in production, 
and to adjust all labor disputes on a voluntary 
basis through collective-bargaining machinery es- 
tablished in wage agreements and through the 
mediation facilities of the Government 


THE MURRAY PLAN 


As the C. I. O.’s particular contribution to 
national defense, the delegates urged the Govern- 
ment to adopt the Murray Industry Council Plan 
as most suited to the needs of the present national 
emergency. The objects of this plan, according 
to Mr. Murray’s statement in the course of dis- 
cussing the problem, are: 

1. To guarantee the production of armaments in needed 


quantities and on time, by achieving the highest possible 





- 


productive efficiency of American industry, through the 
full and complete cooperation of industry, organized labor, 
and Government. 

2. To guarantee the production of domestic or non- 
military goods in adequate quantities so as to further im- 
prove and extend the American standard of living through 
a more equitable distribution of the national income, 
thereby improving the morale of the American people, 
and preventing a chaotic breakdown of our domestic 
economy when the national defense program is completed. 

3. To preserve the basic democratic rights of the Ameri- 
can people; namely, the freedom of speech, assembly, and 
worship, and the free right to organize into independent 
associations for lawful purposes, such as the right of labor 
to organize into unions of its own choosing for collective 
bargaining and other mutual protection. 

Briefly, the Murray Plan calls for the creation 
in each of the national defense industries of an 
industry council, with equal representation from 
labor and management and an impartial chairman 
representing the Government. The duties of such 
a council are to increase the efficiency of operation 
in each industry, to encourage labor-management- 
Government cooperation, and to develop and 
promote plans for maximum production 

Extending from the national industry council, 
the plan calls for local industry councils composed 
of local union representatives and management to 
expedite the handling of grievances and to promote 
efficiency, thus greatly increasing the output of 
defense materials in the plant. 

Finally, the plan calls for a national board of 
review, composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives from labor and industry with an im- 
partial chairman representing the Government, 
to coordinate the work of industry councils and 
to pass upon all matters which cannot be settled 
on a local or industry basis. 


ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 


As of October 1, 1941, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations was composed of 41 national and 
international unions and organizing committees 
and 236 local industrial unions. No data were 
made available at the convention as to the paid- 
up membership of the C. I. O. or its affiliated 
unions, nor was a record made public of the voting 
strength of the affiliated unions. In the course 
of the discussion, however, it was indicated on 
several occasions that the total membership of 
the C. 1. O. was in the neighborhood of 5 million, 
and that during the past year the membership had 
increased by approximately 900,000 to a million. 


Article 7, section 6, of the constitution of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations provides 
that each national and international union and 
organizing committee shall be entitled to the 
number of delegates apportioned on the basis 
of their membership as follows: Up to 5,000 mem- 
bers, 2 delegates; over 5,000, 3 delegates; over 
10,000, 4 delegates; over 25,000, 5 delegates; 
over 50,000, 6 delegates; over 75,000, 7 delegates; 
over 100,000, 8 delegates; over 150,000, 9 dele- 
gates, and over 200,000, 10 delegates. On the 
basis of delegates to the 1941 convention, the 41 
C. I. O. unions and organizing committees may be 
classified in the following membership categories: 


Unions with membership over 200,000— 

United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers. 

United Mine Workers. 

Steel Workers Organizing Committee. 

Textile Workers Union. 

Unions with membership over 100,000 and up to 200,000 
United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied 

Workers. 

Unions with membership over 75,000 and up to 100,000 
International Fur and Leather Workers Union. 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee. 
United Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store 

Employees. 
United Rubber Workers. 
Transport Workers Union. 

Unions with membership over 50,000 and up to 75,000 
Construction Workers Organizing Committee. 
National Maritime Union. 

International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers. 

United Paper, Novelty, and Toy Workers 

United Shoe Workers. 

State, County, and Municipal Workers. 

International Woodworkers of America. 

Unions with membership over 25,000 and up to 50,000- 

Aluminum Workers of America. 

United Federal Workers. 

United Furniture Workers. 

Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee. 

International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union. 

United Office and Professional Workers. 

Oil Workers International Union. 

Unions with membership over 10,000 and up to 25,000 
American Communications Association. 

National Association of Die Casting Workers 

International Union of Fishermen and Allied Workers 

Federation of Glass, Ceramic, and Silica Sand 
Workers. 

American Newspaper Guild. 

Utility Workers Organizing Committee. 
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Unions with membership over 5,000 and up to 10,000— 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians. 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers. 
National Marine, Cooks, and Stewards Association. 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. 


~ 


‘nions with membership up to 5,000— 

National Organizing Committee of Barbers and 
Beauty Culturists. 

Distillery Workers Organizing Committee. 

Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific. 

United Stone and Allied Products Workers, 


OFFICERS FOR 1942 


Philip Murray and James B. Carey were 
unanimously reelected respectively president and 
secretary-treasurer of the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations. The six vice presidents of the 
C.1I.0.werealso unanimously reelected. They are: 

Joseph Curran, president, National Maritime Union. 
S. H. Dalrymple, president, United Rubber Workers. 

Emil Rieve, president, Textile Workers Union. 

Reid Robinson, president, International Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers. 

Frank Rosenblum, acting president, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 

R. J. Thomas, president, United Automobile, Aircraft, 
and Agricultural Implement Workers. 


In addition, national and international unions 
and each organizing committee nominated and 
elected one member of their respective organiza- 
tions to constitute, together with the elected offi- 
cers, the executive board of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 


Business Profits, First 9 Months of 1941 


Aggregate net profits of 600 industrial, mercan- 
tile, and public utility companies for the first 
9 months of 1941 were approximately $569,000,000, 
or 44 percent larger than for the similar period of 
1940. The profits of these companies were also 
more than twice as large as in 1939, and 28 percent 
larger than in the first 9 months of 1937. 

With the exception of 62 public utility compa- 
nies, which recorded slightly smaller profits, and the 
5 cigar-manufacturing companies, whose profits 
remained unchanged, all of the groups of industries 
included in the sample compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York reported larger profits 
in the first 9 months of 1941 than in the comparable 
period a year ago. The outstanding increase was 
recorded by the 137 class I railroads. Their 1941 
combined net income of about $360,000,000 was 
almost 6 times as great as recorded for the first 
% months of 1940. 
companies more than doubled their combined last 


Four large motion picture 


year’s earnings. 

Substantial increases in profits were also 
recorded for several groups of industries heavily 
engaged in the production of military equipment 
and supplies. ‘These advances in profits amounted 
to 44 percent for the industrial machinery and 
accessory companies, 36 percent for the iron and 
steel group, and 28 percent for the 13 automobile 
companies included in the sample. 

A number of industries, on the other hand, 
showed but small profit increases over the year. 
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These industries included advertising, printing, 
and publishing; chemicals; paper and paper 
products; stores; and textiles. 


Net profits of G00 companies 
[Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank of New York] 





First 9 months 
. Number of 
Corp ion group _ — 
rporation groups companies 
1941 1940 


Millions of Millions of 


dollars lollars 

Total. x . 600 1, 865.8 1, 296. 5 
Advertising, printing, and 

publishing-- ack 6 8.3 8. 2 
Aircraft manufacturing 5 32. 2 23. 3 
Automobiles- ’ 13 207. 0 160. 5 
Auto parts and accessories 32 14.2 34. 1 
Building materials___- 28 i8. 7 39. 0 
Chemicals 26 119.8 112. 7 
Copper and brass fabrica- 

tors. ‘ — . { 9.6 5. 6 
Drugs, cosmetics, and soap 1] 53. 4 14.5 
Klectrical equipment ; 12 54. 2 17.8 
Food products 34 95.8 80. 9 
Machinery and accessories 28 | 37. 2 25. 8 
Mining- .~---- ; 33 100. 4 85. 9 
Motion pictures_. 1 10. 3 1.8 
Office equipment 9 20. 5 13. 1 
Paper and paper products 14 24. 1 23. 9 
Petroleum __- 34 118.8 83. 7 
Publie utilities (net income)! 62 191.8 193. 7 
Railroads, class I (net income 137 359. 7 60. 7 
Railroad equipment 12 27. 0 21.2 
Steel and iron 32 234. 4 72.2 
Stores s 12 22. 1 20. 7 
Pextiles__- 9 10.8 9.7 
‘Tobacco (cigars) 5 3.3 3.3 
Miscellaneous_- . 38 32. 2 21.3 





' Does not include telephone compantes. 


Union Wage Rates in the Building Trades, 1941 


KERMIT B. MOHN 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Average union wage rates in the building trades 
in 1941 recorded the largest increase since 1937. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics annual wage survey 
of the industry indicates that about 44 percent of 
the union journeymen and helpers in the 75 cities 
included in the study were covered by higher rates 
of pay in June 1941 than in June 1940. No 
appreciable changes were recorded, however, in 
the basic weekly hours of work. As in 1940, the 
overwhelming majority of the organized building- 
trades workers were reported under agreements 
calling for a regular workweek of 40 hours or less. 

All of the 28 skilled trades and the 7 helper and 
laborer groups covered by the survey reported 
wage-rate increases for some of their members. 
About 3 out of every 4 union paperhangers bene- 
fited by an upward revision of their wage scale 
during the year, as did more than 7 out of every 
10 painters and granite cutters. At least one-half 
of the union electricians, rodmen, structural-iron 
workers, and building laborers likewise received 
higher rates of pay. With the exception of the 
boilermakers, marble setters, mosaic and terrazzo 
workers, and steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers, 
all other crafts reported increases for at least 20 
percent of their memberships. 

For two-thirds of all union building-trades 
workers whose rate of pay was raised during the 
year ending June 1, 1941, the increase amounted 
to less than 10 percent. A small proportion of 
workers obtained increases exceeding 15 percent. 

The average rate for all organized building- 
trades journeymen combined was $1.50 per hour. 
Among the skilled trades, the lowest rate recorded 
was 55 cents an hour for some union glaziers, 
painters, and paperhangers, in Charleston, S. C. 
The highest rate was $2.50 per hour for bucket- 
hoist operators in New York City. Only about 
1 percent of the journeyman members had scales 
of less than $1, while 6.3 percent had rates of $2 
and over. Almost 40 percent of the helpers and 
laborers had rates between 70 and 90 cents, and 
13.7 percent had rates of $1.20 and over. 

For the country as a whole, journeyman brick- 
layers reported the highest hourly wage rate in 
June 1941, averaging $1.73. Organized plasterers 


followed, with an average rate of $1.72 per hour. 
Structural-iron workers, lathers, and marble setters 
each reported an average rate in excess of $1.60, 
and 10 other skilled trades averaged more than 
$1.50 per hour. Composition roofers, with an 
average of $1.29, had the lowest hourly rate. 

Among the helper and laborer groups, the union 
scale ranged from an average of 79% cents for 
building laborers to $1.08 for marble setters’ 
helpers and $1.12 for elevator constructors’ 
helpers. For all helper trades combined, the 
average rate on June 1, 1941, was 87 cents. 

For all journeymen combined, New York City 
again reported the highest union rate, averaging 
$1.82 per hour. The neighboring city of Newark, 
N.J., followed with an average for skilled building 
workers of nearly $1.80 per hour. Next were 
Chicago, averaging $1.71%, and Washington, 
D. C., with an over-all average of $1.65. Average 
union rates for journeymen in Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, and Detroit exceeded $1.50 per 
hour. In the great majority of the remaining 
cities surveyed, the average rate for all journey- 
man trades combined ranged between $1.25 and 
$1.50 per hour. Only 2 cities—Charlotte, N. C., 
and Portland, Maine—reported an average rate for 
organized building journeymen of slightly less 
than $1 per hour. 

Helpers and laborers in New York City aver- 
aged $1.19, and in Newark, N. J., $1.11 per hour. 
Chicago helpers and laborers had an over-all 
hourly average rate of $1.04, and those in Cleve- 
land averaged $1.01%. In most of the other cities, 
the union rate for all helper trades combined ex- 
ceeded 85 cents an hour, although in 16 cities it fell 
below 60 cents an hour. 

Union rates of pay were uniformly higher in 
cities in the North and on the Pacific coast than 
in comparably sized cities in the South and South- 
west. For example, the rate for all journeyman 
trades combined in cities with populations from 
250,000 to 500,000 averaged $1.29 in the North 
and Pacific coast regions of the country, as against 
$1.12 in the South and Southwest. Among the 
smaller cities surveyed, those with a population 
of from 40,000 to 100,000, the differentials were 
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not so large—the union rates of pay averaging 
$1.07 per hour in the North and Pacific coast 
areas, compared with $1.04 in the South and 
Southwest. 


WEEKLY HOURS 


About 75 percent of the union journeymen and 
almost 66 percent of the organized building-trades 
helpers and laborers worked under agreements 
specifying a 40-hour week. Nearly 17 percent of 
the journeymen were covered by a 35-hour week 
provision, 7 percent had a basic 30-hour week, and 
1 percent were under agreements calling for a 
workweek higher than 40 hours. On the other 
hand, 18.5 percent of the union helpers and 
laborers had an established workweek of over 40 
hours. 

Each of the 28 skilled trades reported some 
members covered by agreements prescribing a 
35-hour week, and slightly more than half of the 
trades had negotiated agreements for a 30-hour 
week. The 30-hour week prevailed for nearly 44 
percent of the union plasterers, 31 percent of 
the paperhangers, and 22 percent of the lathers 
covered by the survey. It also applied to over 
28 percent of the plasterers’ laborers and steam 
and sprinkler fitters’ helpers. 
Cities with highest average union 


hourly wage rates for building- 
trades journeymen 


OVERTIME AND SUNDAY RATES 


Payment of twice the regular hourly rate for 
work performed in excess of the regularly stipu- 
lated hours was called for in union agreements 
covering 71 percent of the union journeymen in 
the building trades. Practically all of the other 
skilled workers were protected by an overtime 
rate of time and one-half the regular rate. For 
many of these union workers the hours of overtime 
permitted at this rate were limited. Overtime 
work beyond these limits called for a penalty 
rate of double the basic rate. 

Virtually all structural-iron workers and rodmen 
were covered by union agreements calling for 
double-time pay for work in excess of regular 
hours. In three other trades-——boilermakers, 
elevator constructors, and plasterers—the double 
time rate prevailed for at least 90 percent of the 
membership. 

Nine out of every ten building-trades workers 
included in the study were covered by agreements 
stipulating the payment of twice the regular 
hourly rate for Sunday work. This double-time 
rate was in effect for all bricklayers, stonemasons, 
rodmen, and structural-iron workers. <A _ few 
agreements prohibited any work on Sunday. 


Union wage rates in selected building-trade occupations 


June 1, 1941 





June 1, 1941 





Average union hourly rate in cities with a population of— 














Trade | 

: . i oa Over | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to | 40,000 to 
New York, N. ¥ $1. 82% 1,000,000 1,000,000 500,000. "250,000" 100,000 
Newark, N. J- 1. 80 a a ~ = a 
Chicago, Ill_-- 1. 71) All building trades__- $1.55 | $1.34% $1.23 | $1.14 | $1.05% 
Washington, D. Cc 1. 65 —_==._ = = = = : 
Pittsburgh, Pa_- 1. 59% I i ivainc ce emwee 167 | 1.46 1. 38 1. 27% 1. 22% 
Cleveland, Ohio 1. 54 Bricklayers - - - - - 1. 8645) 1.63%) 1.59 1. 514s 1, 49% 
St. Louis M 152% «| Carpenters. 1.62% 1.38% 1.31 1.17 1. 10% 
hinge Fwy — | Cement finishers te 1. 59 1.45%) 1.35 1. 25 1. 25 
Detroit, Mich 1. 51 Electricians, inside wiremen 1.66% 1.55 151% 1.334% 1.27 
Butte, Mont- 148% | Elevator constructors — — -- 1. 66% 1. 55 1. 45% 1. 35 1. 24% 
Youngst Ohio 1. 48 Engineers, portable and 

io ao : a hoisting--.....-..-- 1.7 1.59% 1.40%! 1.37) 1.35% 
ae Sens ers Machinists _-__ 1. 62 1.49% 1.38 1.264% () 
Philadelphia, Pa 1.47% | Painters. ....... 1.61% 137] 1.26% 1.13 1. 07 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1. 46 | Paperhangers - - - 1. 69% 1. 37% 1. 23% 1. 14 1. 09% 
Denver, Colo. 1. 46 | Prsterers........- ore 1. 88} 1. 6644) = 1. 54} 1, 48 1. 41 
D: : ‘ on “é 1 | Plumbers and gas fitters _- 1. 71 1. 55 1. 50% 1. 38% 1. 42% 
ageen, See ae Roofers, composition - 1. 50 1. 29 1. 203 1. 073 1. 03 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 1. 441% Sheet-metal workers 165 | 1.43%) 1.41 1. 25 1. 14 
Toledo, Ohio_-_-. 1. 44 Stone masons. - - 1. 54% 1. 51%) 1. 55 1. 49 1. 39% 
Peoria, Tl 1.41% Structural-iron workers 1. 7834} = 1. 693 1. 54% 1. 53! 1. 39 
Roc at efX.Y 1 41% Helpers and laborers. - - - 1. 0335 87 76 69 64! 
ernie at ae Building laborers - 94! 82 72 64 62 
Seattle, Wash 1. 41% Elevator constructors’ helpers 1. 19! 1.12% 1.04 97 . 8945 
Kansas City, Mo 1. 39% Hod carriers... -.-.-.--- 1. 11 93» . 85 79! 71 
South Bend, Ind 1. 38% Steam fitters’ helpers - - 1. 20! 89 886 67 74 
Indianapolis, Ind 1.37% 
Charleston, W. Va 1.37% ! No data available 
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This article was written prior to the treacherous 
attack by Japan on Pearl Harbor. We are at war 
now not only with Japan but also with Germany and 
Italy. What was needed for national defense before 
December 7 is more urgently needed now and in 
larger quantities. We must double and redouble our 
output of airplanes, ships, tanks, and guns, and this 
can be done by doubling and redoubling the purchase 
of defense savings bonds.—Kditor. 


The principal aim of the defense savings pro- 
gram, inaugurated by the United States Treasury 
Department on May 1, 1941, is to enable all the 
citizens of the United States, rich and poor alike, 
to participate according to their ability in the 
great national effort to defend our way of life, 
our institutions, and our freedoms. The national 
defense program and President Roosevelt’s policy 
of aiding all nations resisting aggression call for 
tremendous outlays of energy and money. Bil- 
lions of dollars are being spent on planes, ships, 
tanks, guns, and other military equipment. By 
purchasing a defense savings bond—whether 
worth $1,000 or only $25—or even by purchasing 
a 10-cent defense stamp, each individual man, 
woman, or child in the United States can make it 
that much easier for the Government to obtain 
the money needed to carry out our unprecedented 
defense program. 

The defense savings bonds do not represent an 
outright donation or contribution by the citizens 
to the Government. On the contrary, the bonds 
mature in 10 years, and, upon surrender, the pur- 
chaser will receive from the Government his origi- 
nal investment and a 33% percent increase result- 
ing from accumulated interest which is equivalent 
to an annual rate of 2.9 percent compounded 
semiannually. Thus, a bond purchased today for 
$18.75 and surrendered 10 years later will be 
worth $25. Besides, the owner of a bond may, 
after the first 2 months, cash it in any post office 
or Federal Reserve bank and receive his money 
back together with accumulated interest. 

The defense savings program is of particular 
value to wage earners in the United States. Not 
only does it give them an opportunity to help 
their Government, and at the same time to set 
aside some savings for future emergency, but it 
offers them an effective tool with which to com- 
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Labor and the Defense Savings Program 


bat and help prevent an inflationary increase in 
prices which, as a rule, would hurt wage earners 
and lower salaried employees more than any other 
groups in the United States. 

Underlying the whole program of the Treasury 
Department is the recognition that as a free people, 
Americans want to spend their earnings as they 
please. The program was launched and is being 
conducted without coercion or “high pressure” 
salesmanship. In the case of wage earners, the 
Treasury Department is receiving fine cooperation 
from national and international unions and their 
locals and from employers and their employees. 


PLANS FOR WORKERS’ COOPERATION 


The program has been endorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and by many national and inter- 
national unions. In most instances, these en- 
dorsements have been followed by detailed plans 
for the sale of bonds and stamps to union mem- 
bers. Many unions have likewise invested sub- 
stantial portions of their funds in defense bonds. 

The program of the Treasury Department 
would, however, fall short of its goal if investments 
were made only by organizations and not by the 
individual members. Several plans bave been 
worked out by the Treasury Department in co- 
operation with organized labor to facilitate the 
purchase of defense bonds and stamps by workers 
and union members. One of these involves th: 
setting up of a program by which workers can 
make regular payments toward the purchase of 
defense savings bonds at the same time they pay 
their union dues. Thus, if a union member wishes 
to allot 5 percent of his weekly salary to the pur- 
chase of bonds, he may agree to pay to his dues 
collector or to the treasurer of the local such an 
additional sum to be credited toward the purchase 
of a defense savings bond. 

The “voluntary pay-roll allotment plan” is 
another widely used method of reaching the rank- 
and-file worker. This plan can best be put into 
effect in plants where relationships between the 
employer and the union are cordial and well 
established. The worker or union member author- 
izes his employer in writing to make periodic de- 
ductions from his wages, to be applied toward the 
purchase of defense savings bonds. The method in 
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many respects is similar to the one used by some 
plants in the check-off system of union dues. 
Participation in the plan is, of course, absolutely 
voluntary. Any worker may set aside as much as 


he, himself, feels should go into savings. He is 
also free not to participate in the plan if he feels 
unable to do so. Pay-roll allotment plans have 
already been set up with the aid of unions in 
hundreds of plants throughout the United States, 
and at least one international union has applied 
the plan to its own organizers and other employees. 

A third plan, also popular in many local unions, 
simply involves the regular purchase of defense 
savings stamps. Members agree to buy through 
their union one or more stamps on each pay day 
or at some other regular time interval. The union 
handles the sale of the stamps and also assists 
members in converting their stamps into defense 
savings bonds when sufficient stamps have been 
accumulated. 


DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 


Of the various types of defense bonds sold by 
the Treasury Department, Series E defense savings 
bonds—the “‘people’s bonds”—provide the most 
convenient way for the wage earners to build up 
a reserve for the future. The smallest of these 
people’s bonds sell for $18.75. It matures in 
10 years, when it is worth $25. Other bonds in 
this series sell for $37.50, $75, $375, and $750, 
and at the end of 10 years are worth respectively 
$50, $100, $500, and $1,000. 

The bonds are a safe and “fool-proof” invest- 
ment. Each bond is registered at the Treasury 
Department in Washington in the name of the 
purchaser or the person or persons whom the 
purchaser designates. No one else can cash the 
bond, and neither loss nor theft can deprive the 
owner of his investment. Moreover, the bond 
may be deposited free of charge with the Treasury 
Department or a Federal Reserve Bank for safe 
keeping until it has matured. 

For workers who wish to buy defense savings 
bonds on the installment plan, defense savings 
stamps are available in United States post offices, 
and in many banks, department stores, and other 
convenient public places. The stamps are issued 
at denominations of 10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, 
$1, and $5. They may be redeemed in cash at any 
time, and when accumulated in sufficient amount, 
may be exchanged for defense savings bonds. 
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A. F. of L. Resolution on Defense Savings 
Program 


WHEREAS The democracies of the world are 
now facing the acid test in their fight for survival 
as opposed to the Nazi and Facist systems of dicta- 
torship, and 

WHEREAS, If the workers of America are to 
preserve the American system of the rights which 
are guaranteed to us under the Bill of Rights, it is 
imperative that this Government have no restric- 
tions whatsoever in the financing of a system of 
defense which will make this Nation invulnerable 
to the attack of the dictator aggressor, and 

WHEREAS, It is obvious to any student of eco- 
nomics that during the post-defense period there 
will descend upon our industrial system widespread 
unemployment and chaos such as usually follows 
any period of great industrial activity caused by an 
emergency; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That for the twofold purpose of 
aiding the United States in financing the defense 
program that every union and every member of 
organized labor purchase as many defense bonds as 
possible, so that the Nation may be properly armed, 
and so that the workers may have a systematic 
saving for the purpose of hedging against the de- 
pression which will inevitably follow, and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That the American 
Federation of Labor endorses and applauds the 
voluntary principle upon which the program of 
defense savings is based and its approval is especially 
extended to voluntary pay-roll allotment plans as 
sponsored by individual unions and entered into 
freely in accordance with sound trade-union prin- 
ciples. 


Sirty-first Annual Convention, Seattle, October 15, 1941 











C. I. O. Resolution on Defense Savings Program 


WHEREAS, (1) The United States Treasury 
Department has established the defense savings 
program as a democratic means of financing the 
Nation’s tremendous expenditure for defense; and 

(2) The purchase of these bonds is a patriotic 
duty to this period of national emergency; and 

(3) The liberal purchase of these bonds by workers 
constitutes a safeguard against inflation and at the 
same time provides a splendid financial backlog for 
themselves and their families against any post-emer- 
gency readjustment, in a safe and secure investment; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention hereby en- 
dorses the defense savings program and urges its 
affiliated bodies, locals, and members to purchase 
defense savings bonds. 


Fourth Constitutional Convention, Detroit, Novembe, 21, 194! 
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Business and Economic Conditions in October 1941 





National Income. 
aggregated 8,262 million dollars, according to the 
Department of Commerce. They totaled 8,064 
million dollars in the preceding month and 6,812 


Income payments in October 


million dollars in October 1940. 
Farm Income.— October cash income of farmers, 
including Government payments, totaled nearly 
1,500 million dollars. This was an increase of 
170 million dollars compared with September, and 
of 370 million dollars over October a year ago. 
Automobiles.- 
trucks assembled during October represent an 


The 382,000 passenger cars and 


increase in production of 148,700 cars and trucks 
over the preceding month, but a decrease of 
111,200 compared with October of last year. 

Coal.—About 49,800,000 tons of 
bituminous coal were mined during October. 
This compares with an output of 46,880,000 tons 
in September and 38,700,000 tons in October 1940. 


Bitu m nous 


Building Construction.—Reports from 2,192 
cities indicate that the value of building permits 
issued in October amounted to about $218,400,000, 
or $30,900,000 less than in the preceding month 
and $106,200,000 less than in October 1940. 

Electric Power —Nearly 15,000 million kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy were produced in October, 
Output in the preceding month totaled 14,370 
million kilowatt-hours, and in October a year ago 
13,055 million kilowatt-hours. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—Class I rail- 
roads loaded on the average 914,500 cars of freight 
per week in October, as against 884,800 cars per 
week in September and 817,400 cars per week in 
October a year ago. 

Steel——Approximately 7,240,000 tons of sieel 
Output totaled 
month 


ingots were produced in October. 
6,820,000 tons in the preceding 
6,644,000 tons in October 1940. 


and 


Trend of Industrial Production 


Following 4 months of a relatively even level of 
industrial production, total output of mines and 
Most of the 


increases occurred in industries producing ma- 


factories rose again in October. 


chinery, armament, and materials required for 
the defense program. Other substantial gains in 
output were registered in slaughtering and meat- 
packing establishments and cotton mills. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted index of 
industrial production, based upon average output 
of the 5 years, 1935-1939 as 100, rose to 164 in 
October, compared with a revised estimate of 161 
in the preceding month and 130 in October 1940. 
The current rate of production of durable goods 
as measured by the Board’s index is more than 
twice as great as during the base period 1935-39. 





Industrial Production 
Adjusted Index 
1935-39= 100 200, 

1941 
October 1164 . 
September 161 
August 160 
July 160 
June 159 
May 154 
April 144 
March 147 
February 144 
January 140 

1940 
December 139 
November 134 
October 130 aol ae * 

1 Preliminary. a erence 





PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 





29 930 93 1932 1933 1934 


JUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in October 1941 








A marked increase in construction employment, Since the defense program was inaugurated in 
resulting from expansion of Federal projects, June 1940, more than 2,500,000 wage earners have 
combined with a seasonal gain in retail and whole- been added to the pay rolls of private manufac- 
sale trade, largely accounted for the net increase turing establishments. Of these, more than 
of approximately 34,000 in total civil nonagricul- 1,100,000, or 69 percent, were hired by the 18 
tural employment in October. Small declines in defense industries, which have received the greater 
employment were recorded in manufacturing, in proportion of the defense production orders. Out- 
transportation and public utilities, and in financial standing increases in employment in defense in- 
and service enterprises. dustries in October were: 

The net reduction in factory employment was —— — 
very slight, aggregating about 14,000. Blast Gain from | ,Fstimated | 
ten . : . Industry September to | ° gy ee 
furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills curtailed October | ' October 
their forces by 2,800, largely because of a critical —_—__— — — 
shortage of steel scrap. Serious shortages of cop- Shipbuilding (private) 24, 000 263, 100 
per, zinc, and nickel were largely responsible for Aircraft. - - é; 16, 400 256, 200 

. - Engines_-_-_---- 5, 500 108, 500 
an employment decrease of 1,000 in the brass, Electrical machinery 2, 700 377, 900 
bronze, and copper products industry. Employ- Foundry and machine-shop prod- . sl 
: : he, ictus 2, 400 586, 700 
ment dislocations because of shortages of materials Machine-tool accessories 1, 700 62, 700 
. . . . anhina e > 2 
were also recorded in industries manufacturing Machine tools__-- ~~~. -- 1, 400 102, 300 
plumbers’ supplies, stoves, vacuum cleaners, wash- - - 
ing machines, refrigerators, electrical appliances, Total nonagricultural employment in October, 
metal furniture, silk and rayon goods, and hosiery. revised to conform with preliminary 1939 census 
The largest decline in employment, however, data covering manufacturing and trade establish- 
occurred in the seasonal canning and preserving ments, is estimated at 40,749,000. This was an 
industry where approximately 92,300 workers lost increase of 34,000 compared with September and 
their jobs. of 3,374,000 compared with October 1940. 
Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 
[October 1941, September 1941, and October 1940] 
Number of workers employed Amount of weekly pay roll 
October 1941! September 19412, October 1940 October 1941 ! September 1941? October 194 
All industries * 10, 665, 000 10, 678, 800 | 8, 982,300 $316, 374,000 | $309, 264,000 $220, 476, 000 
Durable-goods groups * 5, 534, 400 | 5, 477, 700 | 4, 343, 900 191, 988, 000 184, 338, 000 123, 652, 000 
Iron and steel 1, 247, 200 | 1, 254, 100 | 1, 044, 600 44, 425, 000 43, 541, 000 31, 412, 000 
Machinery -- 1, 596,500 | 1, 580,900 | 1, 127, 500 61, 168, 000 59, 115, 000 34, 642, 000 
Transportation 1, 126, 800 | 1,075, 100 786, 200 47, 147, 000 13, 611, 000 28, 094, 000 
Nonferrous metals 367, 200 368, 800 314, 400 12, 152, 000 12, 307, 000 8, 945, 000 
Lumber-_- 726, 200 732, 700 677, 400 16, 862, 000 16, 930, 000 13, 485, 000 
Stone, clay, glass 359, 700 356, 500 306, 500 9, 790, 000 9, 369, 000 7, 373, 000 
Vondurable-goods groups * 5,130,600 | 5,201,100 | 4, 638, 400 124, 386, 000 124, 926, 000 96, 824, 000 
Textiles 1, 867, 300 | 1,881,600 | 1, 702, 200 38, 755, 000 39, 083, 000 29, 520, 000 
Leather_. 318, 600 320, 100 291, 300 7, 022, 000 7, 100, 000 5, 127, 000 
Food _ - 1,005, 400 | 1, 081, 300 938, 900 24, 561, 000 25, $15, 000 20, 363, 000 
Tobacco 93, 200 S88, 300 92, 000 1, 667, 000 1, 567, 000 1, 479, 000 
Paper and printing 671, 800 663, 000 624, 700 20, 151, 000 19, 819, 000 17, 128, 000 
Chemicals__ 192, 200 185, 400 415, 700 15, 806, 000 15, 478, 000 11, 542, 000 
Rubber 149, 900 149, 700 124, 400 4, 708, 000 +, 655, 000 3, 452, 000 
Unclassified _ - 532, 200 531, 700 449, 200 11, 716, 000 11, 409, 000 8, 213, 000 
! Preliminary. 2 Revised. 


‘ Major groups adjusted to 1989 Census of Manufactures. Because the subgroups have not been similarly adjusted, and 
because of overlapping, the totals of the subgroups under durable goods do not agree with the total for the group as a whole. 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in Manu- 
facturing Industries 


The average workweek of about 41.0 hours 
reported for manufacturing industries in October 
was slightly longer than in the preceding month 
and about 2 hours longer than in October 1940. 
Hourly earnings averaged 77 cents—approxi- 
mately 1%; cents an hour higher than in September 
and 10 cents an hour higher than in October a 
year ago. The average weekly wage income of 
employed factory workers of $32.90 in October 
was 75 cents per week larger than in the preceding 
month and approximately $5.70 per week larger 
than in October 1940. 

In the five selected durable- and nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries average weekly 
hours of work and average hourly and weekly 
earnings in October 1941 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 
Weekly hours: 
46.0 in foundries and machine shops 
40.5 in automobiles. 
40.0 in sawmills. 
40.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
39.0 in brick manufacturing. 
Hourly earnings: 
$1.09%4 in automobiles 
$0.97 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
$0.84% in foundries and machine shops 
$0.65 in brick manufacturing 
$0.58 in sawmills. 
Weekly earnings: 
$44.30 in automobiles. 
$38.85 in foundries and macline shops. 
$38.65 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
brick manufacturing. 
sawmills, 


$25.75 in 
$23.25 in 
Nondurable-goods manufacturing 

Weekly hours: 

43.5 in paper and pulp. 

40.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 

39.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 

37.0 in petrole: 

36.0 in tires and inner tubes 
Hourly earnings: 

$1.09% in petroleum refining. 

$1.06 in tires and inner tubes. 

$0.78% in slaughtering and meat packing. 

$0.73 in paper and pulp. 

$0.50 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Weekly earnings: 

$40.40 in petroleum refining. 

$38.05 in tires and inner tubes 

$31.75 in paper and pulp. 

$31.20 in slaughtering and meat packing 

$19.75 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 


im refining. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Item 


Retail trade 
Employment- 
Weekly pay roll__- 
Weekly hours__-- 
Hourly earnings__- 
Weekly earnings - - 

Wholesale trade 
Employment _- - - -- 
Weekly pay roll__- 
Weekly hours__- 


Weekly earnings. - - 
Bituminous coal 
Employment- - - --- " 
Weekly pay roll__- 
Weekly hours_- 
Hourly earnings_- 
Weekly earnings 
Metal mining 
Employment _- - - - 
Weekly pay roll_- 
Weekly hours__- 
Hourly earnings_- 
Weekly earnings - - 
Telephone and 
telegraph 
Employment- - -- 
Weekly pay roll___- 
Weekly hours__- 
Hourly earnings-_-_-_-- 
Weekly earnings- 
Power and light 
Employment _- - - - 
Weekly pay roll- 
Weekly hours__-_- 
Hourly earnings_- 
Weekly earnings - - - 
Street railways and 
busses 
Employment - 
Weekly pay roll_. 
Weekly hours___- 
Hourly earnings-- 
Weekly earnings 
Hotels 
Employment - - - 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours_- 
Hourly earnings_- 
Weekly earnings 
Laundries 
Employment - 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours_- 
Hourly earnings_- 
Weekly earnings_ 
Dyeing and cleaning 
Employment_- - - - 
Weekly pay roll_. 
Weekly hours_- 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 
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October 1941! 


3, 864, 000 


_ $85, 464, 000 


42.5 
$0. 57 
$22. 15 


$0. 81 | 


$33. 35 


September) 


435, 800 | 


-1$13, 552, 000 


32. 5 
$1. 05 
$34. 50 


87, 300 | 
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bo 


, 899, 000 


42. 5 | 
$0. 82 | 


$35. 05 


456, 800 


— 


, 838, 000 | 


40. 0 | 


$0. 80 
$31. 75 
257, 700 
, 659, 000 
40. 5 


$¢ 


— 


$0. 93 | 


$37. 55 


196, 700 


KR 
~“J 


46. 5 
$0. 77 
$36. 35 


279, 000 
, 562, 000 
46. 0 

$0. 36 
$16. 65 
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256, 300 


, 271, 000 | 


$4, 492, 000 | 
43.0 | 
$0. 45 | 


$19. 30 


70, 900 | 


, 421, 000 
44. 0 

$0. 52 
$22. 50 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


Factory employment declined slightly in Octo- 
ber, but was 18.7 percent higher than in October 
1940. The B. L. S. index shows that for every 
1,000 factory workers employed in 1923-25, 1,351 
were so employed in October, as against 1,353 in 
September and 1,138 in October 1940. 


A 2.3 percent rise in weekly pay rolls in October 
brought the Bureau’s factory pay-roll index to a 
point 43.5 percent higher than in October 1940. 
The index stood at 166.7 in October, compared 
with 163.0 in September and 116.2 in October 
1940. 





Factory Employment 
Index 
1923-25= 100 "200; ipningen 
1941 m 
OS 1135. 1 
September__._..... 135.3 
ee .. 132.8 
a ee 
June acai, See 
May. 124.8 
April. _...-. 1227 
March _ _ - ‘ 119.9 
February - 117.8 
5 Ee 115.5 
1940 
December......... 116.2 
November__....... 114.7 
ee ee 113. 8 201 5 ae 
‘ Preliminary. sontay oF Lanon me 











EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
1923-25 +100 











Government Employment and Relief in October 1941 


Work Projects.—The level of employment on 
projects operated by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration in October was about the same as in the 
preceding month. Total employment in October 
is estimated at 1,040,000, and aggregate pay rolls 
at $62,900,000. In September about 1,037,000 
workers were employed on W. P. A. projects, and 
their earnings amounted to $61,200,000. 

Construction Projects Employment and earn- 
ings at the site of construction on Government 
projects in October were: 





Project | Employment | Farnings 


All construction projects 1, 094, 100 $164, 180, 000 


| 


Regular Federal Government 


appropriations _ — - — --- 1, 023, 000 | 155, 750, 000 
United States Housing Author- 

ity- BS ‘ 42, 800 4, 500, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration : 23, 900 3, 430, 000 
Public Works Administration 4, 400 500, 000 
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C. C. C. and N. Y. A.—The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps employed 172,700 workers in October 
at a pay roll of $8,500,000. The National Youth 
Administration provided jobs to 567,000 boys and 
girls. Their earnings for the month aggregated 
slightly more than $8,900,000. 

General Relief—Reports to the Social Security 
Board from 19 large cities indicate that about 
336,200 families and single persons received 
$10,650,000 in relief payments in October. 

Federal Service —Employment and earnings in 
the Federal Government in October were: 





Service Employment Earnings 
Military. 2, 014, 000 $138, 650, 000 
Executive ! 1,512, 000 | 235, 900, 000 
Legislative 6, 250 1, 340, 000 
Judicial _ - 2, 600 654, 000 





1 Includes about 207,700 force-account, supervisory, and 
technical employees with a total pay roll of $33,540,000 shown 
inder other classifications 
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Index to Labor Information Bulletin 


VOLUME VIII 
January to December 1941 


Accidents. 

Agriculture: 
Cash income of farmers. (Each issue.) 
Food stamp plan___--_-- - 


(See Health and Safety 


July 10-11. 


Technology on the farm (Stern) : -- Jan. 4-7. 
Aircraft industry: 
Defense labor requirements___....... Feb. 5—6. 


American Federation of Hosiery Workers: 
Impact of silk shortage upon hosiery 


workers (Hoffmann)... .-..--- .-. Nov. 1-4. 

American Federation of Labor: 

Convention, 1941__.....---.- .-... Nov. 5-7. 

Me smbership cert POTEET . Nov. 5. 

Research service to unions (Shishkin) - Oct. 1-3. 
Automobile production. (Each issue.) 
Bituminous coal industry: 

Coal mine disasters in 1940 (Kossoris). Mar. 1-3. 


Output. (Each issue.) 
Bookbinders' International Brotherhood 
(Haggerty)... -- Pee ee June 5-7. 


Building and construction: 
Current activity (Hach issue.) 
Home ownership by workers made 
feasible (Westbrook)... ---- Sept. 10-11. 
Residential construction in 1940 (Byer) Apr. 10. 
Union wage rates in the building trades. Jan. 8-9. 
Union wage rates in the building trades, 
nd SS aa a Dee. 8-10. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. (See U. S. 
Department of Labor.) 
Business and industrial barometers. (Hach 


issue.) 
Business profits and losses: 
First 9 months of 1939 and 1940 Jan. 11. 
Annual, 1939 and 1940_____-_-- Apr. 11. 
First 3 months of 1940 and 1941 June 11. 
First 6 months of 1940 and 1941 Sept. 4. 
First 9 months of 1940 and 1941 Dec. 7. 


Canning and packing industry: 
Kmployment conditions (Nienburg) - May ILI-1 
Child labor: 
Protection of minors from hazardous 
employment (Homan and Wallen)__ Aug. 6. 
Children’s Bureau. (See U. S. Department 
of Labor.) 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Collective bargaining: 
Important Supreme Court labor deci- 


(Each issue. 


sions in 1941 (Sharkey) _ June 1-4. 
Law behind union agreements (Zis- 

» Oct. 5-8. 

kind). ...-----.--- = sn in (Nov. 8-10. 
Six years of the National Labor Rela- 

tions Act (Millis) a eS 


Conciliation Service. (See U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor.) 
Conferences and conventions: 
American Federation of Labor, 1941 
(Stern) ....- . Nov. 5-7. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
0 go SS See See 
In-plant training conference, March 
| ee ‘ . Apr. 3. 
National nutrition conference July 3-4. 
Seventh national conference on labor 
legislation. .....--- Se ae |e 


Dec. 5-7. 
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Issue and page 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: Issue and pag 
Convention, 1941 (Stern) __ -_- : Dec. 5-7. 
Cost of living: 
ON ae Oct. 18. 
Monthly changes. (Hach issue.) 
Questions and answers on Bureau of Nov.17-18 
Labor Statistics index. 


Defense. 
Division of Labor Standards. 
Department of Labor.) 


(See National Defense.) 
(See U. S. 


Electric power output. (Each issue 
Employment: 
Labor supply and unemployment____. Oct 4. 
Employment and pay rolls: 
Federal Government. (Each issue.) 
Manufacturing industries. (Each issue.) 
Nonmanufacturing industries. (Each 
issue.) 


Federal Reserve Board: 
Index of industrial production. (Each 
wsue.) 
Foods: 
Food stamp program in operation — — - 
Retail prices 


July 10-11 
June 17. 


Health and safety: 
British experience with long hours of Aug. 4-5. 
work (Kossoris). 
Coal mine disasters in 1940 (Kossoris) 
Effects of crowded housing upon 
health (Britten). 
Health and national defense (McNutt). July 1-4 
Industrial injuries in 1940 (Kossoris)_._ Oct. 8-10. 
Proportion of American families liv- July 3. 
ing on good, fair, or poor diets (Jn 
graphics). 
Housing: 
Effects of crowded housing upon July 5—6 
health (Britten). 
Home ownership by 
feasible (Westbrook). 


March 1-3 
July 5-6. 


workers made Sept. 10-11 


Income: 
National income 
7ssue.) 
National income in 1940 Sept. 12. 
Industrial production: 
Federal Reserve Board’s index. (Each 
issue.) 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union: 
Dressmakers’ union promotes indus- May 1-5. 
try planning (JTochman). 


payments. (Hach 


Labor and the War Department (Patterson) Jan. 1-3 
Labor and the defense savings program___.. Dec. 10-11 
Labor legislation and court decisions: 
Important 1941 Supreme Court labor June 1-4. 
decisions (Sharkey). 
Law behind union agreements (Zis- Oct. 5-8., 
kind). Nov. 8-10. 


Machine-tool industry: 
Defense labor requirements (Meikle- 
john). 


June 10-11. 
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National defense: 
Bonds for defense-_ 


Employment serv ice and national de- 


— | epee 
Finding jobs for returning soldiers 


Home ownership by workers 


made 


feasible (Westbrook)_.........---- 
Impact of silk shortage upon hosiery 
workers (Hoffmann) - - ~~ ------- 
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priorities (Brooks) - - - - 
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National Defense x 
Negro labor ‘ Weaver) 


abor and the War Department (Pat- 
abor problems resulting from “defense 


.abor requirements for national defense 
machine-tool 


fediation Board - 


Occupational deferment under Selective 


Service Act (Hershey) - 


Present price and wage trends (Lubin) - 
tate of operations in defense industries, 


Dec. 1940 (Levine) _._--- 


Rate of operations in defense industries, 


March 1941___- 
Rents in selected defense areas- 
Role of U. S. Conciliation 
(Steelman) - 
Training w orkers (Patterson) - 
National Labor Relations Act: 


Service 


Summary of 6 years’ activities (Willis 


National Youth Administration. 
Negro labor: 
Role in national defense (Weaver) 


Photo-Engravers’ International 
Volz)_..-- 
Prison labor: 
Status in 1940 (Jones) - -- 
Production, employment, and ps Ly rolls: 
Annual statistics, 1937, 1938, 1939, 
1940 (in graphics) 
First quarter, 1935-39, 1939, 1940, 
1941 (in graphics) 


First 6 months, 1935-39, 1940, 
1941 (in graphics) 
First 9 months, 1935- 39, 1940, 


1941 (in graphics) -- 
Pulp, Sulphite, and viontand Mill Wor 
Burke) — - ‘ 


Railroads: 
Class I car loadings. 


(Each issue. 


Union 


and 
and 
and 
and 


ke rs 


(Each issue.) 


Larger out-of-work benefits for railroad 


employees .- 
Relief (publie): 
Number of cases and 
(Each issue.) 


Selective service system: 
Finding jobs for returning soldiers 
Occupational deferment (Hershey) 
Shipbuilding industry: 
Defense labor requirements 


disbursements. 


Shipbuilding workers industrial union 


(Green) _- 
Social security: 
Larger out-of-work 
road employees -_- 
Steel industry: 
Ingot production. 
Strikes: 
Labor disputes in 1940 (¢ 


benefits for 
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Textile Workers Union of America (Rie 
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Cost of Living in November 1941 


The increase in living costs of moderate income 
families between the middle of October and the 
middle of November was less pronounced than in l 
ah . = . | Percentage increasc 
recent months. The rise of 0.7 percent in the Index as | end 

" ° . . | of Nov. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics index, however, brought Area and city | 15,1941 | Oct.15, | Nov.15 | Aug 
—" . ° |(1935-39= | 1941, to 1940, to 1959, 

the cost of living to a point approximately 10 100) | Nov. 15 | Nov. 15, | No 


r 1941 1941 1941 
percent above November 1940. Tee Smee MEIN 
. *,* | 
Food costs in the cities regularly surveyed by Average for 84 cities *..| 110. |+10. 1 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics averaged 1.3 per- SS | 


. . t : North Atlantic: 
cent higher in November than in October. The gga | 108. 
largest advances were reported for eggs and for ng | 113. 
ni " : «ene New York-.- 108. § 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Meat prices, on the Philadelphia ___ 108 « 
other hand, declined. gear oy 110. ¢ 
et es sien Ah; nee : South Atlantic: 
Housefurnishing costs, which have shown the ia 
largest net increase of any of the other groups of Savannah__ 
: lities 1 services chased by families Washington, D. 
commodities and services purchased by families onthe Haale 
of wage earners and clerical workers, rose again Chicago 
ic hs ecu: Dee ‘ es Yincinnati - 
this month. This was largely the result of the Teena 
manufacturers’ excise tax, effective October 1, Detroit__- 
1941, but which did not affect a large proportion Kansas City 
J41, 7 P J Minneapolis 
of the goods on retailers’ shelves until November. St. Louis_ _- 
South Central: 
: ° . Birmingham 
electric refrigerators, and radios. a Houston_- 
- swoalw fau » a + , = . ee estern: 
Re latively few advances in woolk n clothing wer: iain 
registered during the month. Prices of cotton Los Angeles 
‘ . . R ’ San Francisco 
goods continued to increase, although toa lessei cite. 
extent than in preceding months. As is usual at 


this time of the year, coal prices rose slightly. ' Estimated. 
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Cost of living in 21 large cities 
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